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A PAINTING 
BY MAURICE FROMKES 


N 1925 the Museum of the Rhode Is- 

land School of Design received as a 

gift from Mrs. Stephen O. Metcalf, the 
painting ‘‘A Spanish Mother’’ by Maurice 
Fromkes. Asa work of art this example of 
Fromkes painting ranks very high indeed 
in any gallery where it is shown, besides 
being his masterpiece. But it is a curious 
thing, in addition to the merits of a work of 
art as such, that it carries with it some of 
the personality of the generous donor, and 
especially of the artist whose creation it is. 
We are not always fortunate enough to be 
able to be sure of this, but in the case of the 
Fromkes work, this is interesting and val- 
uable indeed. Perhaps it is one of the val- 
ued perquisites of association with the 
growth of a museum, that we can know 
and appreciate the interest of our friends 
in the collections; and come to know also, 
sometimes quite intimately, the artists 
themselves. This is certainly true of the 
painting under discussion. 

Mrs. Metcalf during her lifetime filled a 
most important place in the life of the com- 
munity, interesting herself in many good 
enterprises of public nature. Doubtless 
each one of these feels that it was the 
closest to her heart, and it speaks for the 
breadth of her public spirit that such was 
the case. As one of these the School of 
Design recalls her constant interest in its 
growth, gratefully remembering her no- 
table gift of book-plates as wellasthe paint- 
ing in question, and her many visits to the 
galleries in a busy and useful life. Fortu- 
nate is the museum to own not only a su- 
perior example of the artist’s work, but one 
which pays tribute to Mrs. Metcalf’s con- 
noisseurship. 

But our memory’s wall has another pic- 
ture, very different but equally interesting, 
of Fromkes the man, artist and friend. 
Never will the visit to his studio be for- 
gotten when plans were discussed for the 
one man exhibition of his work in 1925, 
and when mutual interests were discovered, 


and a rich friendship begun. Nor can we 
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dismiss the memories of his several visits 
to the museum through the years, of the 
delight he took in the work being done by 
both school and museum, and of his inter- 
est which had tangible form, for he gave in 
1928 his copy of a section of Franz Hal’s 
famous masterpiece, the ‘‘Reunion of the 
Officers of St. Andrew,”’ which at present 
is on view in the library. 

What does the world know about the 
artist? Alas! although he made friends 
wherever he went, the world knew him only 
as an American artist of great repute, a dis- 
tinctive interpreter of Spanish life and 
character, and a painter of imagination and 
insight. 

But what the world knows has its value 
in our appreciation of his work in general 
and ‘‘The Spanish Mother”’ in particular. 
This is that Maurice Fromkes was born in 
Poland on February 19, 1872 and came to 
this country with his parents when eight 
years of age. As a student in the public 
schools he showed unusual latent talent. 
This was developed at Cooper Union, and 
later at the National Academy of Design. 
Like the painters of old he went to the 
original sources in Europe, studying in par- 
ticular the old masters of Italy and Hol- 
land. Spanish painting, as interpreted by 
Velasquez and his school, must have like- 
wise thrilled him to a sympathetic re- 
sponse. It was natural then that in 1921 
he went to Spain, where he rejoiced in 
what he found of interest, not only in the 
landscape but the people in particular. 
Despite a retiring and modest nature, he 
soon became one of the most skilled inter- 
preters of Spain and her people, with the 


result that his work is found in the perma- 


nent collections, not only of the National 
Museum of Modern Art in Madrid and 
many Spanish private galleries, but like- 
wise in many galleries in the United States. 
Distinguished sitters like Cardinal Merry 
del Val sat for him, and honors came his 
way, like the diploma of honor at the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Fine Arts at Bor- 
deaux in France in 1927. He numbered 
among his Spanish friends the brothers 
Zubiaurre, and among his American 
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friends that very talented artist, Henry 
Golden Dearth. This last friendship had 
its influence in a marked degree on Fromkes 
work, especially .in the brilliance of his 
coloring, his interest in still-life, and his 
feeling for the importance of design. But 
we must not be misled, for Fromkes was 
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“The Spanish Mother” he usedas his model 
the niece of the Fromkes’ washerwoman in 
Madrid. Evidently asa model she pleased 
the artist, for he used her again in his 
painting, ‘‘A Madonna of the Road.” 
Dhesuphout the years the motive of the 
“Mother and Child” has received the rev- 


STUDY FOR “ST. WILLIAM OF AQUITAINE” 
by Guercino (1591-1666) 
Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1932 


not one who copied anyone else. He died 
in Paris, September 17, 1931. 

To turn to the fine example under dis- 
cussion we realize first the sympathetic 
understanding the artist had of the Span- 
ish people in general and of his model in 
particular. While Fromkes accepted com- 
missions from members of Spanish society, 
he seems at his best when he studied the 
representative lower classes. In the case of 


erence and love of artists and devotees in 
the works of all ages since the Gothic 
times. Whether the Madonna or a mother 
of any race or time the sympathetic appeal 
is felt. When that appeal is treated with 
dignity and skill at the hands of an able 
artist, the results are particularly happy. 
And this may be said to be true of Fromkes 
painting, which is such a fine example of 


his work. L. E. Rowe 
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ST. WILLIAM OF AQUITAINE 
BY GUERCINO 


ITHIN the last ten years there 

has been a decided revival of in- 

terest in Baroque art, which, as 
far as painting is concerned, has mani- 
fested itself in a series of remarkable ex- 
hibitions, beginning with the display of 
Seicento and Settecento Painting at the 
Palazzo Pitti in Florence in 1922. This 
was supplemented by an exhibition of 
drawings held at the Uffizi at the same 
time. It is significant that the latter, 
which are comparatively direct and spon- 
taneous, came into favor more quickly 
than the paintings. In 1923 an exhibition 
of drawings by Guercino and the Carracci 
took place at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in London. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were not neglected in 
the Exhibition of Italian Art at Burling- 
ton House two years ago. There is com- 
paratively little material in America. 
Nevertheless, two distinguished groups 
have been assembled; the first at the Wads- 
worth Athenaeum in Hartford in 1930, and 
the second at the Durlacher Galleries in 
New York during the past winter. In the 
latter there appeared a small painting, or 
sketch in oils, and a drawing, both studies 
for a large altar-piece by Guercino. These 
have been acquired recently by the Mu- 
seum. 

Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, called Il 
Guercino (Squint-eye) was born at Cento, 
a small town near Bologna, in 1591. He 
is usually known by his nickname, which 
he owed to ‘‘a visual defect reported to be 
due to his having been startled by a sud- 
den noise when a baby.””* Unusual ability 
evidently showed itself early in this youth 
of peasant stock, for the Carracci, to whom 
his father occasionally sold a supply of 
wood, encouraged him to take up an artis- 
tic career. Accordingly he entered the 
studio of one Benedetto Gennari, an ob- 
scure painter of Cento, under whose teach- 
ing he made such progress, particularly in 
the painting of frescoes, that he became 


lArchibald G, B. Russell, Drawings by Guercino, p. 9. 
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his master’s partner in 1610, and a few 
years later opened an academy of art in 
Cento. A trip to Venice, where he saw 
the glories of XVI century painting, the 
works of Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese, 
did not have the effect one would expect 
on a young artist; Guercino’s style was al- 
ready formed, apparently under the in- 
fluence of the works of Caravaggio, and 


BLACK CHALK DRAWING 
by Guercino (1591-1666) 
Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1932 


only a new majesty of composition betrays 
his admiration of the Venetians. In 1621 
he was called to Rome by Gregory XV, a 
native of Bologna. For this prelate, who 
had been Archbishop of Bologna, Guercino 
had already painted a Caravaggesque Rais- 
ing of Tabitha, now in the Pitti Gallery. 
In Rome he was given several important 
commissions: the Burial of St. Petronilla, 
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an impressive and dramatic canvas des- 
tined for St. Peter’s and now in the Museo 
Capitolino; and the decoration of the Villa 
Ludovisi for Cardinal Ludovisi, nephew of 
Gregory XV. Here he did his ceiling 
fresco of Aurora, a rival of the more re- 
nowned work by Guido Reni, and remini- 
scent of the great ceilings of Venice. The 
death of the pope in 1623 cut short Guer- 
cino’s sojourn in Rome. During his life 
he worked for other distinguished patrons, 
among them Ferdinand, Duke of Mantua, 
and Anne of Austria, Queen of France. 
Charles I of England, filled with admira- 
tion for a picture of Semiramis, invited 
Guercino to become his court-painter, an 
offer which the artist refused with the su- 
percilious remark that he was “unwilling 
to converse with heretics.”” According to 
A. G. B. Russell: ‘It appears, however, 
that an equally if not more potent con- 
sideration in forming his decision was a 
dread of the voyage and of the climate.’”” 
The English channel, evidently, has had 
an important effect on cultural as well as 
political history. In 1626 Guercino went 
to Piacenza to work on the dome of the 
Cathedral which had been left unfinished 
by the death of the Milanese, Morazone. 
Later in the same year he returned to 
Cento where he remained until 1642, the 
date of the death of Guido Reni. That 
master gone, Guercino was able to suc- 
ceed to’ his position of supremacy in 
Bologna where he worked until his death 
in 1666. 
A recent writer claims that Guercino’s 
debt to Caravaggio has been much ex- 
_aggerated.* Significant differences are no- 
ticed in the handling of light and color: in 
contrast to the ‘‘cold, black’’ shadows of 
Caravaggio, Guercino’s are colorful, and in 
his best works he excels in the painting of 
a soft, luminous atmosphere quite opposed 
to the violent contrasts of the older paint- 
er. During the later years of his life his 
style underwent a change; he reduced the 
chiaroscuro and adopted lighter, silvery 


f 


2Archibald G. B. Russell, op. cit., p. 12. 


3Matteo Marangoni; JJ Vero Guercino, Dedalo, vol. 
I, p. 17; p. 133. = 
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tones, and rather insipid compositions, 
probably in emulation of Guido Reni, 
whose paintings were extremely popular in 
Bologna. This sudden change in style is 
somewhat puzzling and disconcerting to 
art historians. During his whole career he 
is said to have been a brilliant colorist, a 
fact of which the writer is unable to judge, 
owing to being acquainted with his works 
chiefly through photographs. 

It is with one painting by Guercino that 
we are particularly concerned, the large 
canvas of St. William of Aquitaine Re- 
ceiving the Monastic Habit from a Bishop, 
done in 1620 for the church of San Gre- 
gorio in Bologna. It is at present in the 
Pinacoteca of that city. In the catalogue 
its official title appears as follows: San 
Guglielmo riceve la tonaca religiosa da San 
Felice; in gloria la Vergine col Bambino, San 
Guiseppe e San Giacomo.* In 1922 it ap- 
peared in the exhibition in Florence where 
Guercino’s dependence on Caravaggio is 
noted: “‘One may also, on account of his 
study of light, place Guercino in his first 
and finest manner among the Caravagges- 
ques; as in the St. William of Aquitania 
from Bologna.’’* The oil sketch and the 
drawing which have come to the Museum 
are preliminary studies for this painting. 
In arrangement the sketch is practically 
identical with the finished composition so 
that a description of one fits the other. 

The painting may be said to be divided 
into two parts: the drama taking place be- 
low and the heavenly spectators on a cloud 
above. This is an arrangement which oc- 
curs with such monotonous regularity in 
Guercino’s altar-pieces that one is inclined 
to be doubtful of his imagination and in- 
genuity. It is to be found in the Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter at Modena, the St. Francis 
in Dresden, the Madonna with Saints in 
Brussels, the Burial of St. Petronilla in the 
Museo Capitolino in Rome, The Madonna 
Appearing to St. Bruno in Bologna, and the 
Santa Palazia at Ancona. Asa writer on 


4Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, I Migliori Dipinti 
della R. Pinacoteca di Bologna, n. 12. 

5Count Carlo Gamba: The Seicento and Settecento 
Exhibilion in Florencé, ‘Burlington Magazine, vol. 41, 
p. 64. (August, 1922). 
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Guercino’ has pointed out, the actual lines 
of the composition in St. William of Aqut- 
taine form a parallelogram set obliquely in 
the frame with the four angles at the Ma- 
donna’s head, the knee of St. William, the 
Bishop’s mitre and the monk’s head, re- 
spectively. The fact that these lines are 
diagonal to the lines of the frame gives the 
composition a certain dynamic quality, a 
quality which is accentuated by the agita- 
tion of the figures and by their melodra- 
matic gestures. In the lower part of the 
painting St. William kneels before the 
bishop. With his left hand he holds the 
monastic robe over his head. His right 
hand is placed on the hilt of his sword 
which the bishop also grasps. One can 
catch a glimpse of his army in the distance 
behind him. It is the angel which con- 
nects the upper and lower groups, partly 
by its position, for it is placed somewhat 
lower than the Madonna, but particularly 
by its action, for it glances at the Madonna 
as if to attract her attention and points 
downward to the bishop and St. William. 
In both the painting and the preparatory 
sketch great attention is given to the ren- 
dering of light. Itisasoft, golden light which 
touches the back of the bishop’s mitre, 
gleams upon the cuirass of St. William, and 
by illuminating the angel and the white 
habit behind St. William brings out the 
most significant parts of the painting. As 
far as one can tell by photographs the 
differences between the sketch in oils and 
the Bologna painting are very slight in- 
deed: the technique of the latter is, of 
course, far more meticulous and finished 
and the flesh appears smoother and softer. 
In the sketch a head of a third attendant 
appears at the extreme left, behind the 
bishop; an unessential figure which is 
omitted in the painting. The steps be- 
neath the bishop’s throne are adorned with 
sculptured medallions, and the Madonna’s 
hair is bound by a white fillet, details 
which do not appear in the preliminary 
work. The dimensions of the sketch are 
22 inches by 1614. It is pleasing and 
rather subdued in color, golden brown and 


6Matteo Marargoni, op. cit., Dedalo, vol. I, p. 28. 
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cool grey predominating. The bishop’s 
cope is neutral green. St. Joseph is clad 
in red-brown, a tone which is repeated in 
the mantle and banner of the soldier on 
the right. The Madonna wears blue, and 
a deep red-violet which matches St. Wil- 
liam’s twisted scarf. 

A replica of the group of the Madonna 
and Child, in which the Child holds a 
swallow instead of a cross, exists in the 
Palazzo Pitti in Florence. 

Guercino left a wealth of drawings; 
landscapes, fanciful subjects, and studies 
for his paintings. The Museum is fortu- 
nate in having procured at the same time 
as the painting mentioned above, a black 
chalk drawing of the kneeling St. William, 
evidently a study for the position, cos- 
tume, and the main spots of light and 
shade. Unfortunately the paper has be- 
come stained and brown with age. It 
measures approximately 11% by 6 inches. 
The existence of the drawing and of the 
preliminary painting indicate the careful, 
systematic method of Guercino. The first 
plan of grouping was probably embodied in 
a rough sketch in chalk or wash. Then 
the artist made careful studies of separate 
figures. In some cases he made more than 
one, for there is in the Royal Collection in 
Windsor Castle a bistre pen and wash half- 
length study for St. William,’ with the two 
acolytes at the left, and with his sword 
placed before him as in the painting; and 
in the Uffizi there is a black chalk drawing® 
of a kneeling knight with one arm raised, 
whose armor is unbuckled by two squires. 
The latter is called an early representa- 
tion of St. William, made apparently be- 
fore the composition had reached its pres- 
ent form in the artist’s mind. It does not 
seem likely, however, that such complete 
and carefully worked out preliminary 
paintings, as the one in the possession of 
the Museum, were made except for im- 
portant commissions or to satisfy demand- 
ing patrons. 

There are four other outstanding and in- 
teresting drawings by the same master in 


7Archibald G. B. Russell, op, cit., pl. XII. 
8Matteo Marangoni, op. cit., Dedalo, vol. I, p. 26. 
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Providence; three, in the collection of Mr. 
John Nicholas Brown, are bistre pen and 
wash sketches of great delicacy and brilli- 
ance. As their former owner has remarked, 
Guercino’s handling of wash foretells the 
work of Tiepolo in that medium: “In the 
lightness of touch, in the transparency of 
| effect, as well as in the luminous use of the 
_untouched spaces of white paper, which 
are characteristic of the best of these 
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House in 1930. The fourth example in 
Providence is a pen and ink Landscape’ 
belonging to the Museum, which one may 
consider a late work by Guercino because 
of its close relationship to a similar pen 
drawing” which is placed near the end of 
the artist’s activity. In both there is a 
rather stylized rendering of trees with 
small twigs curving in the same direction. 

The legend of St. William deserves a few 


DISBROWE CHEST 


American, about 1670 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1920 


sketches, he is the forerunner of Tiepolo, 
who, it may be observed, is known to have 
held the drawings of Guercino in the high- 
est esteem and to have formed a collection 
of them.’”® Through the generosity of Mr. 
Brown the Museum was able to exhibit the 
three drawings last year. They are en- 
titled respectively: A Landscape with Shep- 
herds Peering into a Chasm, A Woman 
Swinging a Chain, sometimes called Medea, 
and the Profile of a Monk.'° The last 
mentioned is well-known to connoisseurs 
and had the distinction of being shown in 
the Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington 


9Archibald G. B. Russell, op. cit., p. 20. 


10Archibald G. B. Russell, op. cit., plates XVII- 
a 


words, particularly as an explanation of 
the subject of the painting. Mrs. Jameson 
writes not only of the saint but mentions 
Guercino’s altar-piece: ‘‘This William was 
Duke of Aquitaine in the time of Charle- 
magne, and a famous warrior and states- 
man of that day. Among other exploits, 
he obtained a signal victory over the Sara- 
cens, who about that period were ravaying 
the south of France. Converted by the 
preaching and admonition of St. Benedict 
d’Aniane, he withdrew from the world, and 
became a professed monk in a monastery 
which he had himself erected: he received 


11Reproduced in the Bulletin of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Vol. XIX, No. 4, October, 1931, p. 63. 


12Archibald G. B. Russell, op. cit., pl. XXIII. 
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the habit from the hands of St. Benoit and 
died a few years afterwards in the odour of 
sanctity. 

“St, William of Aquitaine receiving the 
monastic habit from St. Benedict, is the 
subject of a picture by Guercino, now in 
the Academy at Bologna. The abbot is 
seated on a throne and St. William, who 
kneels before him, is in the act of laying 
aside his helmet and cuirass.’”** 

In the painting St. William of Aquitaine 
is represented asa Christian warrior against 
the infidel, and asa monk; a two-fold claim 
to sanctity which is symbolized by the ar- 
mor which he wears and the habit which 
he is about to assume. The same signi- 
ficance appears in the pair at the right, a 
monk and a soldier standing in conversa- 
tion. St. Benedict of Anian belonged to 
the Benedictine Order, the habit of which 
was originally black, but it was changed to 
white in the eleventh century and in paint- 
ings for the Reformed Benedictines the 
white habit was used. 

It is difficult to see why the Catalogue of 
the Bologna Gallery refers to the bishop as 
St. Felix. There were innumerable saints 
of that name; many of them were bishops 
and two were popes.’* Possibly it refers 
to St. Felix of Aquitaine, bishop of Nantes. 
Popular tradition may have connected the 
two saints in spite of the fact that St. 
Felix lived at the end of the sixth century 
and St. William at the beginning of the 
ninth. According to the legend it should 
be St. Benedict of Anian, but there is no 
mention of his being a bishop. As head 
of a religious community, or abbot, how- 
ever, he could be depicted wearing a mitre. 
The Madonna and Child attended by SS. 
Joseph and James watch in approval from 
a cloud. The two saints were probably 
not included by a whim of the painter, but 
may have been particularly specified by 
those who ordered the painting, as was fre- 
quently the case. E. J. RicHMOND 


13Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, 
London, 1852, p. 31. 


14This painting is referred to as St. William of Aqui- 
laine Before the Pope in the Commemorative Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of Italian Art held in the Galleries of 
the Royal Academy, Burlington House, London, January— 
March, 1930. Text, p. 163. 
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EARLY CHESTS IN THE 
MUSEUM 
INCE history first began recording the 


activities of the household, a box or 
chest for the storage of clothing and 


_ valuables has been acclaimed a necessary 


utility. Also, cabinet-makers and wood- 
carvers for centuries have shown prowess 
as artisans of their crafts in the many 
chests which have been our heritage. 

During the Old Empire (3150-2600 
B. C.), the Egyptians realized the practi- 
cability of the chest, for they are known to 
have used large flat-lidded boxes for stor- 
age purposes. Chests with rounded lids 
higher at the back were contributed by 
craftsmen of the New Empire (1580-945 
B. C.). Asan architectural diversity, the 
gabled lid, too, found favor. Two knobs, 
one on the lid and the other on the chest 
front, were tied together with string thus 
establishing a primitive lock. On chests, 
as well ason mummy cases and sarcophagi, 
painted bands of hieroglyphics proved suc- 
cessful decorative notes. 

To the ancient Athenian, the chest 
proved popular as a household accessory, 
for as a seat it was found equally useful. 
The simple cut of Greek dress facilitated 
the packing of such garments in chests 
which were often of carved and inlaid 
woods. The method of securing the top to 
the box structure was precisely the same as 
that used by the Egyptians. From marble 
reliefs and pictorial representations found 
on Greek vases comes the convincing evi- 
dence of this kind of ancient furniture. 
Wood, however, was but one of the avail- 
able mediums suited to the making of 
chests, for in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is to be seen one of terra-cotta. 

Until the advent of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, elongated corner posts usually served 
as legs. It was the fear of dampness pene- 
trating the bottom that ruled the use of 
these appendages. Ship chests, however, 
were purposely built without legs to insure 
their equilibrium during rough weather. 

Throughout its existence, manifold have 
been the duties of the chest, serving vari- 
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ously as storage box, seat, bed, and table. 
In fourteenth century England, the coffer 
seemed ever to be growing in popularity 
not only because of its practical uses but 
also for its decorative merits. This in- 
clination toward ornamental chests was 
also rampant in Italy where nobles are 
said to have invested in many, even after 
sideboards and other more convenient cabi- 
nets for storage came into being. During 
the Italian Renaissance, as many as fifty 
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Solomon depicted on its front. A row of 
spindles separates this panel from the 
carved apron below.” 

Supplanting the board chest bound with 
iron came the paneled chest innovated to- 
ward the end of the reign of Henry VIII 
and patronized by the early settlers of this 
country. In England, carved designs in 
delicate tracery were superseded in the late 
fifteenth century by the linen-fold pattern, 
so-called because of its semblance to folds 


HADLEY CHEST 


American, 1690-1710 


Museum Appropriation, 1919 


cassoni are known to have been used ina 
single dwelling. An early fifteenth cen- 
tury Italian cassone decorated with gilded 
pastiglia or gesso, a kind of plaster used in 
modeling bas-reliefs, may be seen in our 
Museum gallery of Italian Renaissance art. 
The design on the front is in slight relief 
and reflects the ever powerful influence of 
the Byzantines. Another fifteenth cen- 
tury chest from Northern Italy is carved 
in slight relief and has the Judgment of 


_ 1See the Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Vol. X, No. 2. ; 


of cloth. Another of the decorative units 
embraced was the parchemin or rolled 
parchment scroll. Many cabinet-makers 
and woodcarvers were employed by mon- 
asteries, and as a consequence ecclesiastical 
motives were found not infrequently em- 
bellishing the fronts of domestic chests. 
Since designing was left largely to the 
wood carver’s own judgment, the results 
of his unrestrained efforts often proved him 


2See the Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Vol. XIX, No. 3, Part f. 
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to be a creative genius. Unfortunately the 
carving on many beautiful chests has 
partially disintegrated, due to a lack of 
paint or other finish which their makers 
failed to apply. Inspired by the great 
importance of the marriage chest, carvers 
took particular pride in establishing for 
themselvesreputations for unexcelled work- 
manship. 

Marquetry chests done in architectural 
style and purported to be representations 
of the once resplendent Nonesuch Palace 
are still extant in parts of England. The 
palace was built in Surrey by Henry VIII 
as a recreative retreat. The combined 
skill of French, Italian, and Dutch workers 
produced a most unique edifice, the life of 
which, however, was of comparatively 
short duration. After passing through 
many hands, this palatial structure was 
finally presented by Charles II to his 
favorite, Barbara, Countess of Castle- 
maine, who for monetary gain had it razed. 

The cabinet work of an outstanding 
seventeenth century English walnut chest 
was apparently by native joiners, but the 
inlaid ornamentation of ivory, malachite, 
mother-of-pearl, and wood was probably 
done by Flemish or Italian workers who 
excelled in that art. An example of the 
Eastern mode of inlaying is seen in the 
Syrian marriage chest which was the gift 
in 1916 of Mrs. Gustav Radeke and Isaac 
C. Bates. Of cedar wood, it is inlaid with 
triangular bits of mother-of-pearl and tiny 
strips of silver alloy.* 

Frequently old Spanish chests were 
equipped with an inner cover so that the 
inside decoration of the top lid might be 
revealed. Representing its native Spain 
in the Museum collection is a fifteenth cen- 
tury walnut chest carved with the flam- 
boyant tracery of the Gothic period.* 

Trunk-chests of the seventeenth century 
were often covered with brocaded fabrics, 
velvet, or leather and studded with brass- 
headed nails. An interesting one of this 


_ 3See the Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Vol. V, No. 1. 


_ 4See the Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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type belonged to William III of England. 
It is covered with maroon-colored horse- 
hair and decorated with floral patterns in 
brass studs. W. R., surmounted by a 
crown also picked out in studs, appears on 
the lid. According to the theory of one 
furniture authority, the raised V-shaped 
device found around the keyholes of old 
plate-locks may have been invented to sup- 
ply a means of locating the hole in a dim 
light. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts offers 
a chest which claims its passage on the 
Mayflower to be an actuality. The very 
dark color of the oak is doubtless due to 
its constant exposure to chimney smoke. 
It is of the paneled variety and has a par- 
ticularly wide overhang on the lid. 

In the Museum collection, there are 
several chests of probable American origin. 
One of the earliest and most distinctive, 
bears, according to the belief of Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, the characteristic 
touches of Nicholas Disbrowe, a Hartford, 
Conn., cabinet-maker who flourished in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century.® 
(Fig. 1). It is of oak and the channel- 
moulded parts of the rails and stiles are 
ebonized. The three panels across the 
front are carved with radiating tulip mo- 
tives in repeat. Within the center panel, 
dissimilar to the other two, H. S., the ini- 
tials of the owner, are carved in a fancy 
interlace. Outlining the panels are mould- 
ings painted red to simulate cedar. It was 
Mr. Lockwood who first came to any real 
conclusion regarding the activities of Dis- 
browe. He was born in England about 
1612 and came to this country as a young 
man, later to become one of Hartford’s 
leading citizens. A chest discovered by 
Mr. Lockwood and bearing the inscription 
“Mary Allyn’s Chistt Cutte and Joyned by | 
Nich. Disbrowe’’ proved the reality of | 
this individual and at the same time sup- 
plied tangible grounds from which to trace 
the origin of other similar pieces. It has 


| 
| 


5See Luke Vincent Lockwood: Colonial Furniture in 
America, Edition III, Vol. I, page 339, fig. IV. Also, 
Miriam A. Banks: Art in Primitive Americana: The 
Radeke Collection, published in The Fine Arts for Jan. 
1932, page 28. 
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American, 1675-1700 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1920 


also distinguished itself as being the earli- 
est chest known to have been made by an 
identified worker. 

When it became apparent that drawers 
were really more accessible than chests, the 
use of them in combination with the box- 
compartment steadily increased. First one 
drawer and then two appeared below the 
chest until finally it was superseded by the 
chest of drawers. A one-drawer chest in 
the Museum collection was made about 
1680 and has oak stiles and rails. The 
drawer appears below three octagonal pine 
panels arranged across the front. The sim- 
ple yet well proportioned paneling creates 
a decorative scheme which prevents this 
chest from being cast a mere utility.° 

Hadley chests, so-called because of the 
Massachusetts town in which they were 
supposedly manufactured, have attained 
more than usual standing in the furniture 
world. Captain John Allis, a grand-neph- 
ew of Nicholas Disbrowe, is thought to 
have been their originator and maker. The 
Museum’s Hadley chest is of the one- 


_ 6See Russell Harves Kettell: Pine Furniture of Early 
New England, page 21. 


drawer variety.’ (Fig. II). It was former- 
ly owned by Brooks Reed of Boston. The 
entire front, including the legs, is covered 
with conventionalized flowers and leaves 
in ‘‘two plane” carving with incised linear 
embellishments. As is always the case, 
the relief surfaces are flat and the stippled 
recessed parts quite shallow. Originally 
the latter portions were painted in black 
and red, but this color is no longer visible 
on our piece. Carved in the center one of 
three rectangular panels are the initials, 
H.S. It is somewhat of a coincidence to 
find the initials on this chest identical with 
those on the first one described. The carv- 
ing is crude as compared to that on medi- 
eval chests, and one sometimes wonders 
why such apparent decadence can be so re- 
vered. It is undoubtedly due to the utter 
respect that we seem to have for all en- 
deavors of the pioneer inhabitants of this 
country. This chest is in excellent condi- 
tion, and asa representative piece is with- 
out question of particular significance. 


7See Wallace Nutting: Furniture Treasury, Vol. I, 
No. 64, Also, Wallace Nutting: Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Period, page 17. Revised Edition, No. 37. 
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The late seventeenth century has also 
provided us with a Connecticut chest of 
the geometric and split spindle type.” (Fig. 
III). The frame is of oak, while the panels 
across the front are of pine. A raised 
moulding divides each of the two outer 
panels into five sections, the central part of 
which is lozenge-shaped with cruciform ex- 
tensions at the angles. An arcaded area 
with applied split spindles comprises the 
center panel. Below are two rectangular 
sections, each decorated with an oval boss. 
There are applied spindles on the stiles 
and serrated edges on the rails. The spin- 
dles and parts of the rails and stiles are 
ebonized, while other less conspicuous re- 
gions are painted dark red. Four drawers 
arranged in pairs complete the architect- 
ural plan of this much coveted item. 

During the late seventeenth century, the 
chest on frame made its initial appearance. 
Our museum member of this family would, 
I feel, have been an asset to any house- 
hold.’ It is of maple, with two half octag- 
onal pine panels painted salmon-color and 
decorated with floral sprays. A develop- 
ment of the chest is seen in the octagonally 
paneled drawer which it has. The front 
and sides were once painted with black 
scrolls, but that decoration is almost com- 
pletely obliterated. The effect perhaps 
has even been enhanced by the subtle 
tones which continual usage eventually 
brought about. Bracing the carefully 
turned legs are four quadrangular stretch- 
ers. A similar but less interesting exam- 
ple is also of maple with rectangular pine 
panels. The stretchers as well as the legs 
of this chest are turned. In the chest on 
frame, we have reached just another step 
in the evolution of the highboy. 

Among other museum owned American 
chests may be included three of the ‘‘six- 
board” variety and two miniature chests 
all of pine and dating from about 1710. 


8See Miriam A. Banks: Art in Primitive Americana: 
The Radeke Collection published in The Fine Arts for 
Jan. 1932, page 28. 


9See Wallace Nutting: Furniture Treasury, Vol. I, 
No. 214. Also, Wallace Nutting: Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Period, page 90. Revised edition, No. 119. 
Also, Miriam A. Banks: Art in Primitive Americana: 
The Radeke Collection, published in The Fine Arts for 
Jan. 1932, page 27, 
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Another of the miniature types is of maple 
of a later period. There are also two 
Pennsylvania German chests with painted 
decoration, one of which bears the date 
1766. 

Strangely universal as it has been, the 
chest with all its periodical fancies has 
changed but little in construction and form, 
and even its tradition as a dower or hope 
chest seems to be one of indeterminate 
duration. 

E. T. CASEY 


A BRAHMANIC HEAD FROM 
ANGKOR-WAT 


ROBABLY no more amazing fairy 
P tale has achieved actuality than the 
finding of the sleeping city of the 
Khmers, the discovery some seventy years 
ago of the forgotten magnificence of Ang- 
kor. A city comparable in splendor and 
superior in size to the Rome of Augustus, a 
center of wealth and culture of the first 
magnitude, in its heyday perhaps the great- 
est metropolis of the Orient, lying empty, 
obliterated from men’s knowledge for five 
centuries, buried in the living green of the 
jungle, then to be stumbled upon by an 
intrepid French naturalist braving fever 
and discomfort for the sake of science. The 
spell broken, the enchanted city has 
emerged from its green veils. Causeways 
and terraces, roads and city gates again lie 
exposed to the fierce Cambodian sun. Vast 
pyramids of towers honor gods now dead. 
But it is like a harp without strings: its 
populace has vanished. Even the most 
eager archeologists cannot penetrate the 
veil behind which its people are hidden. 
Diligent research, principally by French 
savants, has evoked a shadowy outline of 
Cambodia’s ancient story. From Chinese 
records it is known that a flourishing king- 
dom existed there nearly two thousanc 
years ago, and that by the close of the 8tk 
century it had become a very powerfu 
state and a seat of much splendor.’ I 
was then under the domination of China 


1Tchin-La Foung-Thou-Ki, 


. translated by Abe 
Rémusat. 


With the rise to power of the people known 
as the Khmers all subjection to China was 
shaken off. In the 9th century a Khmer 
monarch built the great city of Angkor- 
Thom, which covered an area of five square 
miles peopled by more than a million sub- 
jects and slaves. Of obscure origin, the 
Khmers are believed to have emigrated 
from India toward the end of the 5th or the 


BRAHMANIC HEAD FROM ANGKOR-WAT 
Cambodian, 12th century 
Museum Appropriation, 1931 


eginning of the 6th century A.D., and 
ertainly the Khmers were in full posses- 
ion of the region now known as Cambodia 
rom the 11th tothe 13th century. Inthe 
4th century the Khmers carried on ex- 
jausting wars with their neighbors, and 
whether they were eventually extermi- 
yated by their enemies, whether severe 
slagues or natural catastrophes brought 
bout virtual obliteration, or whether a 
ong-suffering slave population struck the 
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death blow to a ruling people depleted by 
wars and enervated by luxury, it is im- 
possible now to know. The complete fad- 
ing out of the Khmer nation has been ex- 
plained by each of the above theories. 
Record is missing. After the 14th century 
the Khmer people were heard of no more. 
The voracious jungle devoured their de- 
serted cities. Their splendor became legend, 
memory of their glory a mirage in which 
truth lost all definite outlines. 

Whether nor not, as some scholars hold, 
it was the Thai, a people who came from 
the Southern Shan states in the 9th cen- 
tury, and waxing greatly in power in the 
course of time, finally conquered and ab- 
sorbed the Khmers, it is certain that the 
Siamese, who to this day identify them- 
selves as the Thai, were a dominant power 
in Cambodia during European knowledge 
of the region. In 1846, a treaty was signed 
between Siam and Annam, Cambodia's 
eastern neighbor, giving Siam undisputed 
possession. In 1863, two years after the 
naturalist Mouhot made his astounding 
discovery, France proposed making Cam- 
bodia a French protectorate, and in 1867 
this was definitely established; since which 
time the French archeologists have done 
wonders in freeing the marvellous archi- 
tectural relics of the Khmers from the 
mantling verdure. 

The glory of Angkor is the temple, Ang- 
kor-Wat.” Surrounded by a wide moat, 
it rises in a series of terraced galleries to 
its apex of clustered towers. All over its 
gray stone surface, both within and with- 
out, is spread an exquisite lace of carving: 
great processional friezes illustrating an- 
cient Hindu epics, low reliefs of heavenly 
dancers, warriors, hunters, or divine be- 
ings holding lotus blooms. The long cor- 
ridors are peopled with statues of gods, 
Brahmanic and Buddhist, for though Siva 
and Vishnu had prior claim, the Buddha 
was admitted to the temple precincts in 
complete religious tolerance. The Khniers 
derived both their religion and their art 
from India, and they worshipped Brahma 


2WWal means ‘‘temple.” 
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before they worshipped Buddha, but at 
the time Angkor-Wat was building, in the 
12th century, Brahmanism and Buddhism 
existed amicably side by side. The many- 
headed cobras, or nagas, which form the 
balustrades of the main causeway at Ang- 
kor-Wat claim the edifice as Siva’s own, 
but their grim, majestic presence did not 
irk a good Buddhist entering the great 
temple. 

Cambodian sculpture may be divided 
into pre-Khmer and Khmer, or Brahmanic 
and Buddhist. However, while pre-Khmer 
sculpture may safely be said to be Brah- 
manic not Buddhist, Khmer sculpture of 
the classic period may be either. The older 
statues in the temple cloisters are of Vish- 
nu, rigid standing figures with high mitre- 
like headdresses. The latest Angkor sculp- 
ture is invariably representations of the 
Buddha. Today, devout pilgrims still pay 
homage to the Buddha statues that are in- 
tact. Alas, many statues both of Buddha 
and of the older deities are broken and 
crumbling. Often the bodies remain but 
the heads are missing. Where are the 
heads of these forsaken gods? One at 
least we can account for. There has re- 
cently been added to the permanent collec- 
tion of the Museum a small stone head of 
unusual dignity and charm. It comes from 
Angkor-Wat. How it found its way from 
Cambodia to Paris is not known to us. Its 
passage from Paris to the Museum was a 
simple matter. Angkor’s loss is Provi- 
dence’s gain. 

The head is of gray sandstone, 8% inches 
high. It is in the early Brahmanic tradi- 
tion and represents, I believe, a head of 
Siva. It exhibits the typical Khmer physi- 
ognomy: the short, round face, the broad 
forehead, the straight eyebrows, the fleshy, 
rather flat nose, the relatively shallow eye- 
sockets, and broad, firmly cut, full-lipped 
mouth. The elongated ears, the lobes of 
which are pierced for ear-rings, and the 
ushnisha, or protuberance on the crown of 
the head, are, of course, conventional signs 
of holiness. At the center of the forehead 
is lightly carved the urna, or the third eye, 
one of Siva’s attributes, the sign of 
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spiritual consciousness.” A stylized beard 
is indicated on the chin. The manner of 
depicting the hair is noteworthy, a low re- 
lief treatment suggesting thin braided 
locks, in no sense naturalistic. * 

Siva in Hindu mythology was one of the 
Trimurti, the Three Aspects of theOne. He 
was the Destroyer, the personification of 
Death, but he was also the Conqueror of 
Death, the Lord of Life, of reproduction, 
of ascetism, and of the arts, especially 
dancing. Though in his darker guise his 
representation could be terrible, in his 
gentler roles he is of gracious mien eS 
ling fear. 

The Museum head has been called that 
of aroyal personage. It is known that the 
Khmers were in the habit of deifying their 
kings. Our little head, save for the divine | 
attributes of wshnisha, urna and elongated 
ears, might well have been a portrait. 
There is no mystic smile or lowered, brood- 
ing eyes such as remove many Buddhas to: 
an ecstatic remoteness. If it portrays a. 
king or prince in the role of Siva or Siva) 
himself, who now can say? Let us be con-+ 
tent with certainties at hand. The small | 
stone head, whether its sculptor had a king ; 
for model or not, is crowned with gracious; 
dignity; and if its divine aspect is but a\ 
role, it is assured of the immortality of a 
true work of art. M. A. BANKS 


LIBRARY 


Among the books received in the Be-- 
quest of Miss Lida Shaw King are the fol-- 
lowing in the fields of education, art, and| 
archaeology: 

Bagley, W. C.—Educational valuaal 
I Bil 

British Museum—Guide to the antiqui 
ties of the early iron age. 1905. 
Guide to the antiquities of thi 
stone age. 1902. 


3“Tt was by way of the ‘urna’ that the divine inspira: 
tion reached the ‘ushnisha,’ the prominence on th 
Buddha's skull, regarded as the seat of the intellectual 
faculties."” E. B. Havell, “Ideals of Indiaa Art.’’ p. 50 
4Our head allies itself to three Brahmanic heads 0 
the 10th—11th centuries published by George Groslier 
“Ars Asiatica,’’ , “Les Collections Khméres du 
Musée Albert Sarrant 4 Phnom-Penh.”’ 1931. 


5Siva in Sanskrit means ‘‘gracious, auspicious.” 


British Museum—Guide to the antiqui- 
ties bronze age. 1904. 

British school at Athens.—Annual.1900— 
1901, 


Annual. 1901-1902. 
Annual. 1902-1903. 
Brown, J. F.—American high school. 
» 1910. 
Brownell, W. C.—French art. 1901. 
Burrows, R. M.—Discoveries in Crete. 
1907. 
Burton-Brown, E.—Recent excavations 
in the Roman Forum. 1904. 
Bury, J. B.—History of Greece. 1902. 
Carter, J. B—Religion of Numa. 1906. 
Collignon, Maxime, and Couve, Louis— 
Vases peints du Musée national d’Athénes. 
1902. 
Davidson, Thomas—History of educa- 
tion. 1901. 
Dewey, John—Democracy and educa- 
tion. 1916. 
Ditchfield, P. H.—Cathedrals of Great 
Britain. 1904. 
Evans, M. M.—Chapters on Greek 
dress. 1893. 
Fairbanks, Arthur—Greek religion. 1910. 
Fairbairns, Arnold—Portfolio of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, Canterbury. n.d. 
Fisher, A. H.—Cathedral church of 
‘Hereford. 1901. 
Fowler, W. W.—Roman festivals of the 
period of the Republic. 1899. 
. Fowler, W. W.—Social life at Rome. 
1909. 
Freeman, K. J.—Schools of Hellas. 1907. 
Friedlander, Ludwig—Roman life and 
manners under the early Empire. 3y. 1908— 
ley 
Gardner, Percy—Grammar of Greek 
Art. 1905. 
Gardner, Percy—Types of Greek coins. 
1883. 
Gardner, Percy and Jevons, F. B.—Man- 
cual of Greek antiquities. 1895. 
_ Goodspeed, G. S.—History of ancient 
civilization. 1904. 
- Gulick, C. B.—Life of the ancient 
Greeks. 1902. 
- Harrison, J. E.—Prolegomena to the 
study of the Greek religion. 1903. 
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Hill, G. F.—Historical Greek coins. 1906. 

Hind, C. L.—Turner’s golden visions. 
mec 

Horne, H. H.—Psychological principles 
of education. 1908. 

Horne, H. H.—Idealism in education. 
1910. 

Hutton, Edward—Rome. 1909. 

Jackson, A. V. W.—From Constanti- 
nople to the homeof Omar Khayyam. 1911. 

Kimball, G. S.—Providence in colonial 
times. 1912. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo—Golden days of the 
renaissance in Rome. 1906. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo—New tales of old 
Rome. 1901. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo—Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna. 1909. 

Lang, Andrew—Homer and his age. 
1906. 

Lewis, G. G.—Mystery of the oriental 


rug. 1914. 
Lucas, E. V.—Wanderer in London. 
1906. 


MacDonald, Sir George—Coin types. 
1905. 

McDougall, William—Psychology. 1912. 

Mahaffy, J. P——What have the Greeks 
done for modern civilization. 1909. 

Margoliouth, D. S.—Cairo, Jerusalem 
and Damascus. 1912. 

Masters, David—Romance of excava- 
tion. 1923. 

Michaelis, A—Century of archaeological 
discoveries. 1908. 

Moore, Mabel—Carthage of the Phoeni- 
cians. 1905. 

Mosso, Angelo—Escursioni nel Mediter- 
raneo e gli scavi di Creta. 1907. 

Overbeck, J. A.—Geschichte der grie- 
chischen plastik. 2v. 1893-94. 

Paris. Bibliothéque nationale.—Guide il- 
lustré au Cabinet des médailles et antiques 
...par Ernest Babelon. 1900. 

Petrie, W. M. F.—Social life in ancient 
Egypt. 1923. 

Platner, S. B.—Topography and monu- 
ments of ancient Rome. 1904. 

Powers, H. H.—Message of Greek art. 
1913. 
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Quick, R. H.—Essays on educational 
reformers. 1904. 

Rapson, E. J.—Cambridge history of 
India. v.1. Ancient India. 1922. 

Reinach, Salomon—Repertoire des vases 
peints grecs and etrusques. 2v. 1899- 
1900. 

Rouse, W. H. D.—Greek votive offer- 
ings. 1902. 

Sturgis, Russell—Appreciation of pic- 
tures. 1905. 

Thorndike, E. L.—Education. 1912. 

Walters, H. B.—History of ancient pot- 
tery. 2v. 1905. 

Whibley, Leonard—Companion to 
Greek studies. 1905. 

Withrow, W. H.—Catacombs of Rome. 
1874. 

Wylie, W. L.—J. M. W. Turner. 1905. 

Account of the Roman antiqui- 
ties in the Museum at Chesters, Northum- 
berland. 1907. 

Corolla numismatica, essays in 
honour of Barclay V. Head. 1906. 

In addition there was a group of dupli- 
cate books dealing with archaeological sub- 
jects which were accepted for department- 
al use. EVELYN CHASE, Librarian 
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